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A GOOD LOAD, 


None can love freedom heartily but good 
men; the rest love not freedom, but license, 
which never hath more scope or more indul- 
gence than under tyrants. Mitton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


(Adapted from Asop’s Fables.) 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


A Fox invites a Stork to dine 

On soup, served on a platter. 

Now, for a bird with a long bill, 
Could anything be flatter ? 

The hungry Stork in rage departs, 
And, as he goes his way, 

Vows this sly Fox, with all his arts, 
In his own coin he’ll pay. 

So one fine day he begs the Fox 

To come and share a treat 

That he has now prepared for him, 
Some very fine mince meat. 

The Fox with joy hastes to the feast, 
Sniffing it from afar: 

He sees upon the festive board 

A narrow, tall glass jar. 

Within it is the promised feast; 

But, ah! — it’s not for him! 

He cannot reach the food it holds,— 
This jar with neck so slim. 

So he must now stand by and see 
The Stork insert his bill. 

The Fox is now the hungry one, 

The Stork enjoys his fill. 

Would you be treated well by others, 
Treat all men kindly as your brothers. 
Would you have others true to you, 
Then see that you to them are true. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA AND TIGLATH PILESER. 


(Part I) 
BY MARION COLMAN GOODNOW. 


ETH was just getting over the whoop- 
ing-cough, and so could not go out to 
play in stormy weather. That made 

her lonely; and one morning, soon after I 
came to visit at her house, I heard a tired 
little voice say, outside my door,— 

‘‘ Auntie, dear, may I come in?” 

For response, I opened my door and gave 
the small bunch a kiss for a welcome, and 
drew her in. ‘‘Mamma says I must not stay 
if you are busy,” she admitted honestly. 

‘‘T shan’t be busy long,” I answered. ‘*So 
you can stay and watch the snow-storm till I 
am through. It is pretty, isn’t it?” I asked. 
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‘¢T think it’s horrid,” she replied bluntly. 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘‘ Because I cannot go out,” she said in a tone 
as though I ought to have known without ask- 
ing. 

‘“«That is a drawback,” I admitted; ‘‘ but now, 
if you will keep still a few minutes, Ill finish my 
work, and then we will see what we can do.” 

So she quietly curled herself up very much like 
a kitten on the fur rug, and kept very quiet fora 
few moments while I wrote rapidly. After a 
while she spoke, ‘‘ Are you most through, auntie, 
dear?” 

‘< Almost,” I answered: ‘‘ what do you want?” 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I wishI had a 
grandma. Dorothy Foster has one who lives on 
a farm way up in the country, and Dorothy says 
she tells the most beautiful stories. She says her 
stories are lots better even than her mamma’s; but 
— isn’t it funny !— she says her kisses aren’t half 
so sweet. Why do you s’pose they aren’t?” 

“IT don’t know, I am-sure,” I replied. ‘‘It is 
funny, I think.” 

‘¢ But anyway,” Beth continued, a little bit re- 
gretfully, ‘‘mamma just gave me forty kisses 
before she went downstairs to make the pudding; 
and now I wish I had a grandma.” 

‘“¢ Well, Dorothy Foster hasn’t any auntie, has 
she?” I asked, trying to take a hopeful view. 

‘<No,” answered Beth, ‘‘she said she hadn’t. 
’*Cause I asked her yesterday when I wrote to her. 
Nurse took it over, and brought one back to me 
from her. I told her you were coming. You see 
we write ’cause we can’t go to see each other, ’cause 
her mamma is afraid she will get the whooping- 
cough,” she explained. 
paused. 

“ What did she say?” I asked, to help her out. 

“ Oh! —she—just—said—she—guessed—aunties 
weren’t—very—nice,” Beth said slowly, ‘“’ cause 
Tom West had one that was awful cross; but I 
guess all aunties aren’t alike,” she added politely. 
* You'll please excuse me for telling you? I for- 
got,” she begged, in an apologetic little tone. 
Then again longingly she said, “ But I wish I had 
a grandma.” 

“Yes, I’ll forgive you,” I answered, as I smiled 
down into the wistful little face, and, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, asked, “ Would you like to play a 
game ?” 

“Tf it’s nice,” she said. F 

“Well, we will try it and see,” I answered. “It 
is called ‘Grandma.’ ” 

“That sounds very nice, indeed,” she said, 
brightening up. ‘‘ What are you doing with those 
handkerchiefs? ” 

“ That is part of the game,” I answered. “You 
run and get the spectacles that mamma wears 
when she sews; and, when you come back, you will 
see.” 

Away she scampered, and in a few minutes was 
back again with the spectacles. “Why! why!” 
she cried, pausing on the threshold; “you are 
grandma. Dorothy says she always wears a cap 
and a little white shawl that looks like a handker- 
chief.” 

“A kerchief, my dear,” I corrected, in as-sweet 
and thin a voice as I thought I had often heard 
my grandma talk with. “But I need my specta- 
cles before we can really begin.” Beth handed 
them to me; and in a moment I smiled down at 
her over their rims, and said: ‘“ Now this is the. 
game. I am grandma; and I have a story to tell 
you, who is my little grand-daughter. And I 
think it is a very nice story; and now we will see 
if you think so, too,” I added. 


“You are a really, truly grandma,” she ex- 


claimed, too delighted to settle down quietly for a. 
moment. “You've got a cap, a— a—kerchief — 
spectacles,” she enumerated gayly, “and you’re 


“She ”’— and then Beth © 


easily as they could; 


really knitting.’ Then all at once she said with 
doubt in her voice, “Only I don’t believe grand- 
mas knit pink and white shawls like that.” 

“Well, you don’t know that they don’t,” I said, 
in self-defence. ; 

“No, I don’t,” she agreed ; “and it’s very pretty.” 
Then, as though she was relieved, she curled her- 
self up expectantly on the rug. ‘ Now the story,” 
she demanded. 

“When grandma was a little girl,” I began, 
‘she didn’t live on a farm in the country, but just 
a little way out from the big city of Boston. One 
summer her great big gray pussy died. She 
loved him so much that she did not want another 
fora long time. When, however, she did get 
ready to have one, she wanted a dear little bit of a 
kitten to play with, because there was nothing 
grandma was much more fond of than dear little, 
soft, fuzzy kittens.” 

“That’s just like me,” put in Beth. 

“TI guess it’s like a great many little girls,” I 
said, and then went on: “But, when grandma 
wanted her kitten, the mice had begun to trouble 
her mamma 680 badly that she thought she must 
have a grown cat right away instead of a kitten. 
If she should get a kitten, she was afraid that the 
mice would eat the kitten instead of the kitten the 
mice. 

“ Grandma was sorry about this, but she had be- 
gun to be so lonely without any pussy to play 
with that she was very glad when her mamma 
went one day to see about getting one. Instead 
of going to a farm, her mamma wentin town toa 
place that had a very big name that we won’t 
bother about ” — 

“What was its name?” queried Beth. 

“The Animal Rescue League,” I answered; 
“and it was where people could carry the stray 
cats and dogs who hadn’t any home. If they were 
sick, the people there would kill them just as 
and, if they were nice 
well ones, they would keep them till they got 
good homes for them. Besides this, if people 
were going to move away and did not know 
what to do with their cats, they could take them 
there.” 

“And not leave them to starve the way Grace 
Thompson’s family did,” exclaimed Beth. “Their 
Fuzzy was most dead when mamma found him and 
fedhim. That’s Fuzzy that lives downstairs now,” 
she added. “I think that was a very nice place, 
don’t you, auntie, dear?” 

“Yes,” I said; “and it was there that grandma’s 
mamma went, and found a cunning little black 
cat. She chose that one because she knew that 


‘grandma wanted very much to havea black one. 


She liked maltese and tortoise-shell ones, but this 
time she wanted a black one.” 
(To be continued.) 


HERE AT LAST. 


I nave heard a bluebird singing, 
And I’ve seen a violet springing, 
And they both the news are bringing 

' Spring is here; 
With her sweet blooms brimming over, 
Ere the red-lipped, nodding clover 
Calls the wild bee — happy rover! 

Far and near. 


I can see the brown buds swelling, 

And a whole week I’ve been smelling 

May flowers in the hollow, telling 
Winter’s past; 

And the blue sky bends down lower 

And the wind sings softer, slower; 

Tis the springtime — do you know ? 
Here at last! 

The Myrtle. 


A friend to everybody is often a friend to no- 
body, or else in his simplicity he robs his family 
to help strangers, and becomes brother to a beggar. 
There is wisdom in generosity, as in everything 
else. SPURGEON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BROWN THREAD NEEDLE. 


BY LUCIE D. WELSH. 


a patchwork quilt for Mrs. Deacon Rice. 

She was making a bundle of the pieces 
which were left, and little Rebecca stood watching 
her. 

“What pretty pieces!” thought she. “How I 
wish I could have some of them to make dresses 
for Lucy!” ‘ 

Lucy was her very dearest rag doll, and she was 
named for Rebecca’s favorite sister. 

“TI suppose all those pieces belong to Mrs. 
Deacon Rice, and grandmother wouldn’t let me 
have any. Most likely she wouldn’t, but I believe 
Tl ask her.” 

Grandmother Gleason was so deaf that she 
couldn’t hear at all, unless a person spoke right 
into her ear. Rebecca was only four years old, 
and was too short to do this. So she had to climb 
into a chair to make herself tall enough. 

“Grandmother,” she cried, when her lips were 
on a level with that lady’s ear, ““may I have some 
of those pieces to make dresses for my rag doll ? ” 

“Why, Rebecca Brigham,” answered the old 
lady, sharply, “I should think you’d know better 
than to ask such a question. They all belong to 
Mrs. Deacon Rice, and it would be stealing if I 
should give you any.” 

As she turned and saw the disappointment in the 
child’s face, her tone softened, however. 

‘“«Mrs. Rice gave me some for myself, though. 
They’re in the bottom drawer in my chest of 
drawers. You can go and get them if you want 
to, and I will give you a piece.” 

Rebecca hopped out of the chair, and ran across 
the room which served as kitchen, dining-room, 
parlor, and bedroom for herself and her grand- 
mother. With some difficulty she pulled out the 
drawer, — for it was quite heavy, —and found the 
pieces. Then she ran back, and mounted the 
chair again. 

“May I choose some myself ?” she shouted. 

“Yes, you may choose three pieces,” replied her 
grandmother. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you! ” cried the delighted 
child, skipping out of the chair and dropping in a 
little heap in front of the fireplace. 

How hard it was to choose among so many beau- 
tiful colors! After much indecision she made up 
her mind to take a red-checked piece, a blue 
spotted one, and a pink sprigged one. 

* How lovely you'll look in your new dresses! ” 
she said to Lucy, kissing her fondly. ‘ Now, if 
grandmother will only let me take the brown 
thread needle, I’ll make them right off.” 

This happened a good many years ago, and 
people didn’t buy a paper of pins or needles as they 
do now. Pins came by the ounce, and had the 
heads soldered on instead of being made in one 
piece, as they are now. Needles were bought one 
at a time, as people needed them, and were care- 
fully treasured. 

Grandmother Gleason had three needles: one 


(.Sapeemnn Gleason had just finished 


she used for coarse yarn; one of medium size, 


which she called the brown thread needle; and a 
very fine one. If her grandmother was tired or 
troubled about anything, Rebecca knew better 
than to ask for a needle; but to-day all was pleas- 
ant and serene. So she mounted the chair again. 
“Grandmother,” she shouted, “may I take the 
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brown thread needle if I’ll be very careful not to 
lose it? and may I have just a little thread? ” 

“Yes, yes, child,” answered her grandmother, 
kindly. “I’m going to carry this quilt home, and 
you may sit in the fireplace and sew until I come 
back. But be sure and not lose the needle. If 
you do, I shall punish you.” 

Grandmother Gleason believed in Solomon’s 
motto, “Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” Re- 
becca had a good many whippings, for her grand- 
mother wanted to do her duty by the little girl. 

It seems rather strange to think of any one sit- 
ting in the fireplace; but the house in which Mrs. 
Gleason lived was a very old one, and the fireplace 
occupied nearly one side of the great room, so 
there was plenty of room at either end of the back 
log for a small chair, and that was Rebecca’s fa- 
vorite place. 

While her grandmother was gone, she employed 
herself very pleasantly with her sewing; and Lucy 
seemed to admire her new dresses almost as much 
as her little mamma. 

It was nearly dark when Grandmother Gleason 
returned, carrying several packages which she had 
bought with the money received for the quilt. 
One of these she gave to Rebecca, and stood by 
while she opened it. 5 

* Q grandmother, grandmother, how glad I am!” 
exclaimed Rebecca, dancing up and down as she 
took off the paper and found a pair. of shoes. 
“ Now I can go to school and to meeting. I am so 
glad!” And she ran to her grandmother and kissed 
her heartily. 

The old lady did not understand her words; but 
she did the kiss, and went about getting supper 
with a pleasant face. When the table was cleared 
away again, and Mrs. Gleason sat knitting in the 
_ firelight, Rebecca suddenly sprang from her low 
chair in the fireplace. i 

* Oh, dear, dear,” she said to herself, “I don’t 
know what I did with the brown thread needle! 
What shall I do?” 

She got down on her hands and knees, and 
peered around on the floor. It was too dark to see 
- the needle if it had been there. 

Grandmother Gleason looked up suddenly. 

“Where is the needle, Rebecca?” she said. 
“ Did-you put it away?” 

Rebecca went trembling to her side, and stood 
on tiptoes, so that her lips came close to the old 
lady’s ear, as she sat in her chair. 

*JT don’t know where it is,” she said. 
afraid I’ve lost it.” 

Mrs. Gleason started to rise from her chair. 
She grasped Rebecca firmly by the arm. 

“Oh please wait until morning,” cried the little 
girl. ‘‘ Perhaps I can find it then. It is so dark 
to-night.” 

“ Well, I’ll try you in the morning; and, if you 
can find it, why, all right. If you cannot, I shall 
whip you, so you will be more careful of a needle 
next time.” 

What an unhappy little girl crept into bed that 
night! Long after. her grandmother was asleep, 
she was trying to think what she could have done 
with the needle. At last along ray of moonlight 
fell upon the floor in front of the fireplace, and 
Rebecca got softly out of bed and looked all around 
where the moonlight came. It was of no use, how- 
ever. 

“Tm afraid I dropped it into the fire, and it got 
burned up,” she thought, as she went shivering 
back to bed. . 

At last she fell into an uneasy slumber, during 
which she was continually looking in all sorts of 
places for the lost needle. Once it seemed as 

though she was searching among the potatoes in 
the cellar. At another time she was in the pantry 
sifting the flour, in the hope of finding the treas- 
ure. Then she went out under the peach-tree, 


ee Tl’m 


then down by the well, then up in the unfinished 
attic. At this point in her dreams it seemed as 
though she must look in the woodshed. Im order 
to get there from the attic, she must go down- 
stairs and go through the living-room where the 
needle was lost. As she passed the fireplace, she 
stopped for one more look, but without success. 
Beside the door which led to the woodshed stood 
a little table; and, when she was about to open 
the door, her eyes wandered to this table. There, 
to her great surprise, lay the brown thread needle. 
She was so pleased she didn’t know what to do. 

“T shan’t have to be whipped, and Grandmother 
Gleason has her needle again. I will be more 
careful another time. Now I'll tell grandmother.” 

She looked around for the chair, took it up close 
to her grandmother, and began to climb into it. 


- Her foot slipped, and she fell to the floor. 


Just at this moment she awoke. 

The day was just breaking. Her grandmother 
was still asleep. 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!” thought Rebecca. “It 
was only a dream, and I thought I’d found it. 
Tye got to be whipped, after all. How plainly I saw 
it on the table! Perhaps itis there. Perhaps the 
dream will come true. I’m going to see.” 

Slipping out of bed, she ran lightly to the little 
table; and there, sure enough, lay the brown thread 
needle, just as she had seen it in her dream. 

“And now I shan’t have to be whipped,” she 
thought, as she curled down under the clothes 
again. ‘ How glad I am I dreamed about it, and 
my dream came true!” 


Willmott has very tersely said that embellished 
truths are the wluminated alphabet of larger 
children. Horace Mann. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. ANDY’S CANDY-SHOP. 


BY GRACE E. OLIVER. 


HEY are building a factory over by the 
railroad, and it is usually interesting to me 
to watch the great structure grow; but 

to-day, as I gazein that direction, the building 
gradually fades away, and gives place toa tiny 
brown cottage. Instead of piles of lumber and 
brick, I see a trim patch of garden and a high red 
fence; instead of a gang of workmen, a company 
of happy children filing through the cottage door. 
I think of the time when I made one of such a 
company, and entered the house with several pen- 
nies jingling in my pocket, to return with mouth 
and hands full of goodies; for this was Mrs. 
Andy’s candy-shop, and here could be found the 
best candy in the town, as all her patrons would 
assure you. 

No child that I remember ever went alone to 
Mrs. Andy’s. If you received a penny when none 
of your friends were about, you could spend it in 
any of the grocery stores nearby; but the best 
way was to get three or four friends and trudge 
up the hill to Mrs. Andy’s lane. From the head of 
the lane you could just see the cottage with its 
tiny attic window that seemed to wink at you like 
a mysterious, knowing eye. Then, as you drew 
nearer, the house seemed to crouch down behind 
its high fence until it was entirely hidden. From 
the gateway it was but a step to the railroad 
track; and here you could stand and watch the 
freight trains roll along, or perhaps see the fast 
express shoot by, and catch a smile or wave of 
the hand from some friendly passenger. 

There was always a whispered dispute outside 
Mrs. Andy’s door as to who should go first; but at 
length some brave one would venture to head the 
line, to knock on the door, lift up the latch, and 
walk into the kitchen,— the barest of little rooms, 


furnished only with a stove, a table, two or three 
rickety chairs, and a bright print of the Virgin 
Mary. Mrs. Andy herself, a bent little old 
woman, with a small, withered face framed ina 
great white muslin-cap, which was in turn sur- 
mounted by a black one, would rise laboriously 
from her chair and slowly lead the company into 
the “candy-room.” This was‘a chamber of mys- 
teries to the young people. The light which strug- 
gled through the dust and cobwebs of one small 
window could not reach the corners of the room, 
but did its best in lighting up Mrs. Andy’s hoarded 
treasures,— a score or more of candy boxes, 
ranged along the table. And what a collection of 
goodies these boxes held! Dainty pink-and-white 
peppermint sticks, cool-looking lemon drops, lico- 
rice, bulls’ eyes, two for a penny, taffy on the 
stick, conversation lozenges, and plump bags of 
pop-corn with a “prize in every package.” All 
these delicacies, and more, would Mrs. Andy pa- 
tiently exhibit, not once, but twice and thrice, 
until, after due deliberation, a choice should be 
made. Perhaps you had a dime,—too much 
money to spend at once: then Mrs. Andy must 
needs go into the kitchen for your change, and 
you have a chance to look about you. You gaze 
at the narrow, crooked flight of stairs, and wonder 
where it goes to and what would happen when you 
got to the top; you wonder if there are any rats 
under the stairs; those coats hanging in the shadow 
—you’re sure they are only coats— make you 
think of Bluebeard’s wives, and you wonder why 
Mrs. Andy is gone so long. Perhaps an express 
train will whiz by close outside. Then you clutch 
hold of the child nearest you, while the floor 
shakes under your feet, the walls tremble about 
you, and your ears are filled with a roar as of 
thunder. 

At last Mrs. Andy returns with your pennies, 
and you pass out into the dazzling light of the 
kitchen. There is a soft tiptoeing across the floor, 
a careful closing of the door behind you,— Mrs. 
Andy is very particular about this,— and then you 
are outside, where goodies are shared and tongues 
are loosened. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR DEAR MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Turnx, children, of the soldiers true and brave, 
Who rest beneath the sod this beauteous day, 
While comrades bring the gifts of happy May; 

Think how they died our country fair to save; 

Behold the garlands left upon each grave; 

And then unto yourselves in silence say, 
“ My trust in life I never will betray, 

As long as our old flag o’er me may wave!” 

You all can see how grand is duty dear; 
And all of us are soldiers for the fight. 

The battle with the bad is always here, 

And we are asked to side with truth and right; 

And we can answer in our own good way, 

And keep within ourselves Memorial Day! 


Think how our words and ways are sometimes ill: 
They cut like sword, they hurt the ones we love. 
And, when in wisdom they our faults reprove, 

Are we the better made? Consider still, 

We cannot soldier part in faith fulfil 
Until the lion nature merge in dove, 

And that ’tis God who speaks to us above, 

That we through everything obey his will! 

Therefore be clean in speech, be pure in thought, 
Do noble deeds, wherever you abide; 

Be all your lives in holy warfare wrought, 

And then all heroes are upon your side; 
And then, like them, you walk the conquering way, 
And keep within your hearts Memorial Day! 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Lirtte children, gladly come, 
Bring your roses white and red, 
Lay your lilies pure and sweet 
Gently o’er each. dreaming head. 
Can you tell who rest below ? 

Once they stood amid the May, 
Now the light winds o’er them pass. 


Little children, softly tread, 

Though your step they may not know; 
They have passed beyond the May 
Suns that brighten, buds that blow. 
’Tis a soldier’s dust that sleeps, 
Worn-out garment of the fray. 

Let us deck each narrow bed 

With the bud and bloom of May. 


Little children, do you know, 

Have you heard the story true ? 

How they met the storming foe, 

How they gladly died for you? 

How they fell to make our land 

Strong and pure and free from blame ? 
Tis for this we bring the rose 

In our country’s glorious name. 


There appears to exist a greater desire 
to live long than to live well. Measure 
by man’s desires, he cannot live long 


GREATS si: 


BERNARD HOSPITAL. 


who praised her, saying, “You have got 
a nice lot, and they look so clean.” . 

Then she said we must be picked over 
and washed. While this was being done, 
another lady came in the room, and, 
noticing us, said: “Let me have the blos- 
soms? I think there is no prettier flower 
grows. Were it not so common, it would 
be considered very beautiful. Do you 
know, Nellie,” turning to the little girl, 
“that this flower is made up of many 
small ones? Just look!” And I could 
have shouted with delight as she took me 
up in her white hands. “See how won- 
derfully this is made! ” 

“I’m going to put some in a little vase 
in the dining-room.” 

While talking, she had rescued some of 
my companions who had been laid aside, 
as had I, with the grass as not fit to cook. 
Meanwhile the other lady had nearly 
drowned my friends in water three or four 
times. At length she put them into a great 
iron kettle with a piece of pork. I felt 
so thankful that at least that fate had 
been spared me. 

I was put in a vase with some water to 
drink, and placed in one of the dining- 
room windows. 

There I remained until dinner-time. 
After all were seated at the table, the 
gentleman at the head removed the cover 


enough; measure by his good deeds, and 
he has not lived long enough; measure by his evil 
deeds, and he has lived too long. 

ZIMMERMANN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF A DANDELION. 


BY ISABEL T. RAY. 


HE first thing I distinctly recall is one morn- 

ing inearly spring. I awoke just as the sun 

began to show his bright face, beaming a 

cheerful good-morning. I remember how good it 

seemed to be alive and breathe such delicious air, 
after the long winter of snow and rain. 

I was small then. If you had seen me, you 
would doubtless have passed me by with little, if 
any, notice. 

But the days went by; and every day I grew in 
strength and vigor, as my companions also grew in 
size. 

One morning, after several days of rain, as the 
sun was shining brightly, a brisk conversation was 
being carried on among my sister dandelions. 

You know we have always been very proud of 
our family. The name is of French origin, and 
was originally spelled Dent-de-Lion. It has been 
a tradition in the family that we are so called be- 
cause our leaves and petals are shaped like the 
golden teeth of the lions on the shields and 
buckles of the French king in whose palace gar- 
den we first saw the light. For many, many years 
we lived in this beautiful garden, which was en- 
closed by an iron fence, and only the royal family 
allowed to enter; but many a poor little boy and 
girl used to peep through the bars, and they always 
received a bright smile from my ancestors. 

Many years, as I said, went by, when some of 
the feathery tufted seeds were carried across the 
Atlantic; and, taking root in America, the dande- 
lions, as we were called, became one of the largest 
flower families in the new country. The Apache 
Indians took a great fancy to us, and would search 
for days at a time for us to eat. In some coun- 
tries our roots are dried and used instead of coffee. 
And the doctors even prescribe us as medicine, 
under the name of taraxacum. 

As I said, a conversation was being carried on. 


Listening, I heard: ‘“‘ Depend upon it, they will 
never let such a bright morning go by and not 
come and get some of us.” It was only yesterday 
I heard the woman, whom the little girls call 
mamma, say that the first fair day they “ must have 
a mess of dandelion greens.” Just think of it, 
calling us a “ mess.” 

“How will they take us?” tremblingly cried one. 

“Don’t you know?” scornfully asked the first 
speaker. “Last year I was so small they over- 
looked me. So I saw it all. Some cruel child will 
tear us up by the roots, never minding how 
strongly we resist.” 

Frightened, I drew back, determined for that 
day, at least, to keep out of sight. 

The day passed; and, as we were not disturbed, 
I began to take courage, and even dared the next 
morning to gaze about me. We did make a pretty 
picture,—a yellow carpet! My home was in a 
country “ dooryard,’’— one of those old-fashioned, 
green shaded yards such as are only found around 
the dear old farm-houses. 

While I was looking about me, I saw the love- 
liest child my eyes ever beheld. A beautiful little 
face looked out from brown curls with brown 
eyes to match the hair, and the sweetest little 
mouth, as though made to be kissed. She stopped 
almost beside me; and, as she leaned over, I no- 
ticed, to my horror, that she carried in one hand 
a pail, and in the other a knife. “Oh,” thought I, 
“she has come to kill us!” 

Trembling with terror, I watched her run her 
knife around the roots of one of my companions, 
and then pull hard to make her loosen her hold 
upon life. 

I held my breath, fearing I should be the next 
one; but she passed me by, and once more my 
heart beat naturally. Then, all at once, I espied 
her coming back. In spite of her pretty looks, 
she seemed a murderess to me as she came along, 
her pail loaded to the brim with victims. 

When opposite me, with the exclamation, 
* Here’s a good one,” before I really knew what 
she was about, the cruel knife had cut my very 
life away; and I, too, was borne from my home 
with the other unfortunates. 

She carried us into the kitchen to her mother, 


from a big tureen, and disclosed to view 
a dark green mass, not much like what we were 
only three short hours before. 

Although I felt so badly, I could not repress a 
smile when Nellie exclaimed with a disappointed 
look, “ Why, mamma, how they do swell down!” 

The various members of the family passed their 
opinion upon the “greens,” as they called them. 
One said, “ Nothing was more healthy.” Another, 
a little girl I judged to be a few years older than 
Nellie and her sister, when asked if she would 
have some, said with a toss of the head that she 
“never did like grass.” 

At last the dinner was over. In fear I wondered 
what they would do with me now. As the family 
rose from the table, the lady who had taken pity 
upon us when we were in the hot kitchen said: 
“Nellie, I am going to take these yellow beauties 
to a sick friend of mine. Would you like to go 
with me?” 

Of course, Nellie wished to go. So we started 
off. Finally, we came to a very handsome house. 
“Oh,” thought I, “am I going here?” And sure 
enough I was, for the lady ascended the steps and 
rang the bell, which was quickly answered by a 
smiling girl whom the lady asked if her mistress 
was well enough to see her. The girl replied that 
her mistress had been wishing she would come. So 
we immediately went up a grand stairway and into 
the loveliest room I ever saw. LHverything was 
blue, from the paper on the walls to the dainty 
carpet that looked too soft and pretty to step upon. 
The curtains were of delicate lace. The chairs 
and couch were covered with blue satin, and the 
figure in the white bed with its blue eyes and golden 
hair seemed to round out the whole harmoniously. 

At sight of me the blue eyes lighted up, and a 
soft flush came into the pale thin cheeks. “Oh, 
the pretty yellow things, how kind of you to bring 


them! And only to-day I was thinking how I 
would like some! Please put them in some 
water!” 


I was put in a beautiful blue vase, and every day 
fresh water has been given tome; but I am slowly 
fading away. I am dying. Yet I have not lived. 
in vain, for one poor sufferer’s face has brightened 
at my coming. Alas, even as I write good-bye, 
life and hope are going fast,— yes, are gone! 


Every Other Sunday. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE COMING FAITH. 


BY W. W. LOCKE. 


TueEre’s a clear, shining star that gleams in the 
north. 

I have seen it-— have you? — far away in the blue; 

And it tells us that he who predestined our birth 

Continues his watchful care over the earth, 

And I think that its message is true. 


There's a mellow-voiced bird that comes in the 
spring. 

I have heard him,— have you? — song thrilling you 
through. 

With joy in the morning his melodies ring, 

Till nature awakes just to hear the bird sing; 

And I waken and long to sing, too. 


There’s a warm thrill of life in the pulse of a child. 
I have felt it— have you? — refreshingly new. 
Though it tremble for action impatient and wild 
Or shine from the face as if angels smiled, 

I believe that the impulse is true. 


There’s a wonderful friend that lives in the heart. 

I have found him—have you? —the best that I 
knew. 

When tempted by evil or blinded by wrath, 

He points me to wisdom, he shows me the path; 

And I know that the warning is true. 


There’s a glorious time that is coming some day, 

I have dreamed so,— have you? — and [ still dream 
80, too, 

When sorrow and sighing shall all pass away, 

And only the good and the beautiful stay ; 

And I hope that this dream will come true. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT GEORGE. 


BY RUTH BRADFORD DELANO. 


A gentle Knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field; 


And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored; 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope, which in his help he had, 
Right, faithful, true he was in deed and word; 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 


Faery Queene, Canto I., Bk, I. 


N the reign of the Emperor Diocletian there 
lived a young Christian knight of Cappadocia, 
of gentle birth, and a tribune in the Roman 

army. As it happened, this young tribune, jour- 
neying through Libya to rejoin his legion, passed 
by a city called Silene. Outside the walls of this 
city was a lake, stagnant and gloomy, and beside 
it the lair of a great dragon, which according to the 
legend ‘envenomed all the country.” The people 
had tried in many ways to kill him, but so formida- 
ble was he with his scale-armored body and taloned 
limbs, his terrible head and poisonous breath, that 
no one dared attack him. To keep him from 
ravaging the city, the people had daily led two 
sheep to the lake to satisfy his hunger. But after 
a time the food began to fail and but a single 
sheep could be supplied each day; and, when at last 
even that was lacking, the dragon demanded 
human flesh. 

The people met together in great trouble and 
fear, and made an ordinance that the victims 
should be chosen by lot from the young children, 
boys and girls of the town. And to whomsoever 
the lot fell, rich or poor, of high or low degree, he 


SAINT GEORGE — DONATELLO. 


should straightway go forth to the monster. Hach 
day the lot was cast. Each day a victim was 
thrust helplessly forth. Youths and maidens, 
striplings and little children, gentle and humble 
alike, were devoured by the ravening beast. 

But one day the lot fell to the king’s daughter, 
Cleodolinda, young and very beautiful, and the 
only child of the king. “Whereof the king was 
sorry, and said unto the people, ‘For the love of 


the gods, take silver and gold and all that I have, 
and let me have my daughter.’ They said: ‘How, 
sir! Ye have made and ordained the law, and our 
children be now dead; and ye would do the con- 
trary. Your daughter shall be given, or else we 
shall burn you and your house.’ 

*“ When the king saw he might no more do, he 
began to weep, and said to his daughter, ‘Now 
shall I never see thine espousals.’ Then returned 
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he to the people, and demanded eight days’ respite ; 
and they gave it to him. And, when the eight days 
were past, they came to him and said, ‘Thou seest 
that the city perisheth” Then did the king so 
array his daughter like as she should be wedded, 
and embraced her, kissed her, and gave her his 
benediction, and after led her to the place where 
the dragon was.” 

Now the young Knight George, coming by that 
place, saw the maiden; and he wondered what she 
did there, dressed in costly garments as for a feast, 
but wetping and trembling with fear. He drew 
rein, and asked her why she tarried in that lonely 
spot and why she had wept so bitterly. 

“Go thy way, fair knight,” answered the prin- 
cess, “lest ye, too, shall perish.” 

“ Fear not,” replied the knight, “and doubt ye 
of nothing; but tell me why weep ye.” 

Then the maid related the history of the city’s 
scourge; and, even as she spoke, the great dragon 
—roused from his sullen sleep —lifted himself 
from his foul Jair, and menaced them. 

“In the name of the gods, go your way, good 
knight,” cried the princess; “for ye may not de- 
liver me! ” 

But Saint George said, ‘ Be of good courage, for 
I shall deliver thee in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Setting his spear, he “rode hardily against the 
dragon, and smote him with his spear and hurt him 
sore, and threw him to the ground.” And, as the 
great beast writhed and struggled, pinned to the 
earth by the knight’s spear, Saint George bade 
the princess fetch her girdle, and put it about the 
neck of the dragon. And, when she had fastened 
it upon him, the dragon rose and followed her, 
says the legend, “as he had been.a meek beast and 
debonair,” even into the city gates. 

But the people were afraid when they saw the 
creature entering in, and fled for their lives. But 
Saint George called them back, told them how he 
had overcome the monster by the favor of the 
Lord, and, as the people listened, they believed 
his words; and, with the king, they all became 
Christians. Then Saint George struck off the head 
of the dragon, and rid the city of its pest. 

The king in his gratitude offered the knight 
money and presents without price, and begged 
him to stay in that land. But Saint George de- 
sired that the money be given to the poor, that 
churches be built, and the king honor and listen to 
the service, and that he should ever have compas- 
sion on the poor. So he departed to join his legion; 
and the king built a church in which rose a spring 
of healing waters, wherein the sick were cured. 
And the church was dedicated to the virgin and 
Saint George. 

In the years that followed there was great per- 
secution of Christians throughout the Hastern 
dominions of Rome, and many were martyred. 
George gave up his command, sold all his belong- 
ings for the poor, and went to preach and work 
among the heathen. In the city where he came 
there was a provost, Dacian by name, who chanced 
to hear him preaching, and had him taken for ex- 
amination. 

“Who art thou?” he asked; “and what is thy 
name?” 

He replied: “I am named George. I am a 
gentleman, a knight of Cappadocia, and have left all 
for to serve the God of heaven.” 

Then the provost tried by fair words and promises 
to persuade George to change his faith, but without 
avail. He tried torture, beating him with heavy iron 
staves and rubbing salt over his wounds. He put 
him into the hands of an enchanter, who dropped 
a deadly poison into wine, and gave him to drink. 
But Saint George blessed the cup, and the venom 
departed from the wine. Again he was brought to 
the torture,— wheels with the edges of swords 
and boiling lead; but the swords did not cut him, 


nor did the lead harbor any heat. And when 
Dacian brought him into the temple, and com- 
manded him to pray to the idols there, a thunder- 
bolt from heaven fell upon it, and destroyed temple, 
idols, and people, “and the earth opened and 
swallowed all the cinders and ashes that were 
left.” 

So many people were converted by these 
miracles, among them the enchanter who had 
poisoned the wine, and Dacian’s own wife, that the 
provost was fain to die of anger and chagrin. He 
wasted no more time in threats and torture, but 
had Saint George immediately beheaded with a 
sword. And concludes the legend, “ When Dacian 
went homeward from the place where he was be- 
headed toward his palace, fire fell down from 
heaven upon him, and burnt him and all his ser- 
vants.” 

Saint George is sometimes painted in the com- 
plete armor of a Roman officer; but the beautiful 
statue by Donatello in the Or San Michele at Flor- 
ence represents him in the armor of a medieval 
knight. 


The influence of fine scenery, the presence of 
mountains, appeases our trritations and elevates 
our friendships. EMERSON. 


JUST WHERE THOU ART. 


Just where thou art, lift up thy voice, 
And sing the song that stirs thy heart; 

Reach forth thy strong and eager hand 
To lift, to save, just where thou art. 

Just where thou standest, light thy lamp, 
*Tis dark to others as to thee; 

Their ways are hedged by unseen thorns, 
Their burdens fret as thine fret thee. 


Out yonder, in the broad, full glare 
Of many lamps, thine own might pale; 
And thy sweet song amid the roar 
Of many voices slowly fail; 
While these thy kindred wandered on 
Uncheered, unlighted, to the end. 
Near to thy hand thy mission lies, 
Wherever sad hearts need a friend. 


IsaBeL DARLING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE SOLDIER. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


AMMA stood by the door, with her arms 
full of flowers for the soldiers’ monu- 
ment. Grandpa was buckling on his 

sword, for he was to march with his old comrades; 
and Rob—well, Rob, as he marched up and down 
the lawn, waving his flag and shouting “’Rah for 
Dec’ration Day!” was privately deciding that a 
lamp-post would be the best site from which to 
view the Memorial Day procession. 

“ All aboard!” shouted papa, as he drove round 
the corner, the two black carriage horses pranc- 
ing as if eager to be off. © 

Mamma and grandpa took their places on the 
back seat; and Rob, as he climbed to his place 
beside papa, shouted louder than ever, “’Rah! 
’*Rah!” 

“That boy’ll be a soldier one of these days,” 
said grandpa. 

“ Perhaps so,” answered mamma. “At any rate, 
I hope as a boy and man he will be brave and true, 
and do his duty as faithfully asasoldier.” And she 
looked lovingly at Rob, who then and there deter- 
mined that, come what might, he would always do 
his duty. 

“ Hallo-o! ” 
They were driving past Mr. Merton’s; and he 


and Uncle Nat Merton stood beside the road, way- 
ing their hands. 

Papa Ross drew up the horses. “ How d’ye do?” 
he said. “Aren’t you going to the Memorial Day 
exercises? ” 

Mr. Merton shook his head. “I ean’t do it,” he 
answered, ‘“ My horse has gone lame, and it won't 
do to drive it; but I wish you’d manage to give 
Uncle Nat a lift. He feels pretty bad to be left 
out o’ the p’rade.” 

Papa looked thoughtful. The carriage wasn’t a 
very big one, and it was full already. 

Rob’s heart went thump, thump, thump! Was 
his first duty coming in this shape, he wondered? 

Uncle Nat had been a soldier, and now he was 
old and lame. Perhaps there would never be an- 
other Decoration Day for him, and at that thought 
Rob’s resolution was taken. He pulled papa’s 
sleeve. “Ill walk, and let Uncle Nat have my 
place,” he whispered. 

Mr. Ross’ face brightened a little, for he had 
been sorry to refuse the old man. 

“Do you think you can?” he asked doubt- 


fully. “It’s pretty near four miles to the city.” 
“Pooh, that’s nothing!” said Rob, uncon- 
cernedly. “TI can do it in no time; and truly, 


pspa, I shall like it if you can only take Uncle 
Nat, or—” seeing his father still hesitated —‘ Ill 
—I'll go back home if you say so.” And he choked 
a little, and winked hard to keep back the tears 
that would come at the mere suggestion of such 
an alternative. 

“Oh, I guess it won’t come to that,” said papa, 
with an odd catch in his voice. “What do you 
say, mother? Shall we let him walk ?” 

Mamma, who was winking almost as hard as 
Rob, nodded and smiled as she said, ‘“ Your first 
march, little soldier-boy.” 

“Out with you, then!” said papa, and Rob 
jumped down and held Uncle Nat’s cane until 
he was safely on the seat; and then, as the 
horses dashed away, he waved his hand, and 
followed after them, whistling merrily. 

iis sturdy legs took him over the ground 
pretty fast, and he felt sure he should be in 
time to see the procession. 

There was a short cut through the woods that 
shortened the way nearly half a mile, and he 
thought he would take that. He was sure papa 
wouldn't object; and he struck into the path, glad 
of the cool shade, after the hot, dusty road. 

Presently he came out of the woods close to the 
little house where Auntie Snow lived. 

She was everybody’s aunt,—a cheery little old 
woman, whose cow, garden, and widow’s pension 
supported her in comfort. 

There was no one in sight now; and Rob had 
nearly passed the house, when crash! crash! 

He stopped short. “Hallo, what’s that?” he 
cried, running round the corner; and there, as 
sure as you live, that cow had knocked down 


nearly one-half the low fence between the garden _ 


and pasture, and, stepping over it, was just help- 
ing herself to delicious mouthfuls of young let- 
tuce! 

“Hurrup, hurrup, there!” he shouted; and 
picking up a stick, he ran after her so fiercely that 
she tossed her head and heels in the air and raeed 
half-way across the pasture before she stopped to 
see what had frightened her. ‘ 

Rob ran to the door, and knocked. No one 
came to open it, and he could hear the clock tick- 
ing with an empty sound. Then he remembered 
that Mrs. Snow always went to the Memorial Day 
exercises. : 

What was to be done? It never would do to 
leave things this way. That cow would be back in 
no time. Why, there she was now! 

Evidently, that first mouthful was so good she 
was anxious to get another one. 


Rob brandished his stick and shouted, ‘ Hurrup! ” 
louder than before; and again she ran off, but this 
time not quite as far as at first. 

Rob looked at the fence. He wished he could 
patch it up. Perhaps he could. Anyway, he was 
going to try; and, throwing off his jacket, he went 
briskly to work. But the boards and posts were 
worm-eaten and decayed, his few nails were rusty 
ones, and his hammer was only a stone; and after 
pounding all his fingers and thumbs, and breaking 
his nails, he gave up the attempt. 

Just then the clock- struck. He counted the 
strokes. Whew! it was nine o’clock! The city 
was still two miles and a half distant, and the Ee 
cession would start at half-past nine. 

It would be hard work to get there, but perhaps 
he could do it; and, picking up his jacket, he drove 
the cow back again, and then started down the 
road upon the run. 

All at once he stopped. It seemed to him he 
could hear mamma’s words about soldiers doing 
their duty. 

Was it his duty to watch that cow, he won- 
dered crossly? Why hadn’t Auntie Snow had the 
old fence mended? She ought to have known it 
wasn’t strong enough to keep that cow out of the 
garden. 

And now — now,— just because of her careless- 
ness, he was going to lose his good time; for of 
course he wasn’t going to let the cow spoil that 
garden. 

' Cowards run away. He wasn’t a coward, and 
so he was going back. 

It was well he turned as he did; for, though he 
hadn’t gone far, that cow was already in mischief, 
this time among the young beets and radishes. 

He waved his stick sword-fashion, and shouted, 
“Charge!” and the cow ran as if an army was at 
her heels. 

Then he stopped at the well and got a drink of 
water, and played that the maple-tree beside it was 
his tent. He wished he could lie down in its 
shade; but soldiers must do their duty, and he 
was a soldier now “on picket,” and so must keep 
a sharp lookout. It was well he did so; for, as 
the morning wore away, there were many sharp 
skirmishes with the enemy. 

How long the time seemed! 
ten, then eleven, then twelve. 

He knew the parade must be over, and papa 
and mamma were at Aunt Sarah’s. He hoped 
Mamma was not worrying; but it couldn’t be 
helped if she was. If a soldier tried to do his 
duty, of course his mother must worry; and he 
choked back a tear, and tried to be brave. 

The sun beat down hotter on his hot face, and he 
wondered if this was what it meant to be a soldier. 

Meantime the parade was long since over; and 
papa, mamma, and Uncle Nat Merton were at 
Aunt Sarah’s eating dinner. But I’m afraid 
mamma, at least, scarcely tasted the good things 
before her; and I don’t know how many times she 
said, ‘““ Where can that boy have gone?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, and will be round when he 
gets hungry,” papa answered. But even he was 
secretly uneasy; and, as soon as dinner was over, 
he went straight to the stable and had the horses 
harnessed, and in almost no time they were going 
over the road toward home. 

Of course there were no signs of Rob there; 
and, now thoroughly frightened, Mr. Ross turned 
back toward the city. 

Suddenly he thought of the “wood path.” Per- 
haps Rob had gone that way, and fallen, and was 
now lying helpless. 

It was but a minute’s work to fasten the horses 
beside the road; and then he struck into the woods, 
dreading he hardly knew what, hurried anxiously 
down the path, hoping, yet dreading to find some 
trace of the missing boy. 


The clock struck 
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But there was no sign of any one until he came 
in sight of Mrs. Snow’s little house, and then he 
leaned eagerly forward. What was that? He 
looked again. Surely, he couldn't be mistaken. 

It was Rob, sure enough; and the next minute 
he was beside him. 


_ “Robert Ross,” he cried, “what does this 
mean? ” 

Rob gave a start of surprise and relief. 

“OQ papa,” he cried, “I thought no one 


would ever come! The fence fell down, \and 
the cow was eating everything in the garden. I 
couldn’t put up the fence. I pounded my fingers, 
missed the p’rade, and I’m so tired and hungry.” 
And then, great boy as he was, Rob dropped a 
tired, dusty head into papa’s arms and sobbed on 
his shoulder. 

Of course, the fence was soon mended; and a 
little later Rob was eating drumsticks, jam tarts, 


‘and ice-cream at Aunt Sarah’s and being petted 


and made much of. But I’m sure that in his heart 
he thought mamma’s “ mother’s brave little soldier 
boy ” the best praise of all. 


THREE GATES OF GOLD. 


Tr you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of Gold. 


These narrow gates,— first, ‘Is it true?” 
Then “Is it needful ?” in your mind 
Give thankful answer, and the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind ? ” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
Selected. 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 
DIDDIE’S NEW WORD. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


HE was christened Helen Louise; but as soon 
as she could talk she called herself Diddie, 
and every one who knew her took up the 

name, until it seemed as if her right one was for- 
gotten. 

She lived just outside a large city, where she 
had a pony to ride, fresh milk to drink, and a 
large grassy yard in which to play with her 
brother and sisters. 

They were older than Diddie; and their names 
were Louis, Marion, and Kdith. 

One day they went into the city to visit their 
aunt Lottie. It was great fun to see the street- 
cars dash along, to hear the piano organs, and to 
play with the toys their cousins had outgrown. 

A little girl by the name of Katie who lived near 
aunt Lottie was asked to join the children in 
their games; and Edith took such a fancy to her 
that, when it was almost time to get ready to start 
for home, she invited her to go with them, and stay 
over night in the country. 

When the delighted Katie had run home to get 
her mother’s permission, Louis and Marion learned 
what Edith had done, and began to scold her. 

“You're always doing such things, Edith,” said 
Louis: “you ought to ask mamma first.” 

“Yes, indeed, you ought,” chimed in Marion. 
‘Mamma has a house full now.” 

‘She won’t care,” declared Edith. 

“Yes, she will. You know the minister and his 
family haven’t gone yet.” 

“Tt’s very thoughtless of you,” said Louis. 

“Tt’s ridiculous!” Marion cried. 

“ Tt’s — it’s — in — inconsiderate! ” added Louis, 
struggling with the big word. 


ie 


“It’s abominable!” continued Marion, not to 
be outdone. 

Diddie was a child who talked very little. Fre- 
quently she would play for an hour, and some- 
times longer, without saying a word. But, when 
she did speak, it was in a full, round tone, and very 
distinctly. 

During this talk between her brother and sis- 
ters she seemed too much occupied in putting her 
cousin Ella’s big doll to bed to notice what was 
going on around her. 

But it was plain that she had heard it all; for, 
as Marion hurled her last hard word at Edith, she 
arose from the floor, went close to the culprit, 
shook her small forefinger in the child’s face, and 
said slowly and decidedly : — 

“It’s disguster! That’s what it is!” then re- 
turned to her doll. 

Poor Edith! This was the last straw. She 
ceased to defend herself, and burst into tears. 

It frightened Marion and Louis to have her cry, 
and their mood toward her instantly changed to a 
desire to comfort her distress. 

“Never mind, Edith,” they said. “We didn’t 
mean to be cross. It will be all right. We will 
help mamma all we can, and we don’t believe she 
will care a bit.” 

And so it proved to be. Kind mamma gave 
little Katie a loving welcome, and made her visit 
a very happy one. 

But Diddie’s new word was adopted by the fam- 
ily, and used on all occasions. 


TRAVELS OF MISS MARY GREEN. 


“ ISS MARY GREEN” is a rubber doll 
who appeared one day late last fall in 
the post-office of Winchester, Mass. On 

her dress was fastened a slip of paper which read, 
“The climate of New England is too severe for 
this child; please pass her to the Pacific coast for 
the winter.” Some friendly clerk put a stamp on 
her dress, and sent her to Montana. From there 
she went to California, then to British Columbia, 
and from there to Ottawa. Each post-office clerk 
seems to have enjoyed her society as long as he 
pleased, then pasted a stamp to her gown and sent 
her on. 

At Denver she evidently attended a banquet of 
the mailing clerks, and had some new travelling 
garments given her. Her dress is said to be coy- 
ered over with postage-stamps from various offices 
in the United States, and around her neck are tied 
several “poems” written in her honor. She also 
wears newspaper badges from many different 


States, showing the honor with which she was re- 


ceived at the various literary banquets which she 
had attended. From Ottawa she brought back a 
tag which proved to be a pass to the gallery of 
the House of Commons.— Pansy. 


TWO WAYS OF GEITING UP. 


Wuen we tumble out of the right side of bed, 
How bright the sun shines overhead! 

How good our breakfast tastes,— and, oh, 
How happily to school we go! 

And o’er the day what peace is shed 

When we tumble out of the right side of bed! 


When we tumble out of the wrong side of bed, 
How dark the sky frowns overhead ! 

How dull the lessons, how cross our mothers, 
How perfectly horrid our sisters and brothers 
(And they all say, too, it’s our fault instead !) 
When we tumble out of the wrong side of bed. 


The Outlook. 


Judge not by the number, but by the weight. 
CICERO. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUST A SONG! 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Just a song at the close of day, 

When the cares and griefs are put away, 
A song for joy that the setting sun 
Hath seen some act of kindness done! 


Just a song at the twilight hour 

In thankfulness for bud and flower, 
And sunset skies, entrancing hues, 

And heaven’s sweet life-restoring dews! 


Just a song at the close of day, 

A song that shall help us as we pray 

For strength to bear our weight of sorrow 
Along the pathway of to-morrow! 


OLD GLORY. 


N an address to railroad men at Pittsburg, not 
long ago, Samuel Harden Church said some 
things worth repeating about the flag of our 

country. Here are a few of them: 


Why should the flag of such a young country 
be called “Old Glory”? Because it is twenty- 
three years older than the present flag of Great 
Britain, seventeen years older than the French tri- 
color, nearly a hundred years older than the pres- 
ent flag of Germany and Italy, and eight years 
older than the flag of Spain. When the Conti- 
nental Congress found that the political bands 
which connected us with the mother country had 
indeed been perpetually broken, they appointed a 
committee to devise a flag that should stand for 
the nation, independence, ‘dignity, and power. 
George Washington was the chairman of that 
committee; and, upon receiving his report in 
1777, Congress resolved, “That the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” At first a new star and a new 
stripe were added for each new State; but our 
vast territory was moulded into new States so rap- 
idly that this arrangement became cumbersome, 
and in 1818 Congress passed an act returning to 
the original thirteen stripes, but added a star for 
each new State. That is the law to-day, so that 
this flag has thirteen stripes, seven red and six 
white, and forty-five stars, representing a nation 
of seventy millions. 

Immortal honor hangs thick on every square 
inch of its fabric. It was adopted when the Amer- 
ican people were but a human fringe on the sea 
coast, their way into the interior blocked by the 
red savages and howling wolves of the wilderness. 
The whole inspiration of our life as a nation flows 
out from the waving folds of this banner. Our 
flag had its origin in that conflict whereby we 
achieved our independence in the last century. 
Again, in 1812, it vindicated the principle that 
American seamen should not be impressed to ser- 
vice on foreign ships. In 1845 it again gave lib- 
erty to Texas. In 1861 it carried freedom to 
four million slaves in this country. It has been 
stormed at with shot and shell and torn to tatters 
in a hundred battles, but it has always waved for 
freedom; and after every conflict its advanced po- 
sition in a better civilization has ameliorated and 
improved the conditions of human society. It 
stands now for a united people: it is beloved in 
every section of our territory; and, when it waves 
aloft, it is all one to us whether the band plays 
“Yankee Doodle” or “ Dixie.” 


Jt is almost as presumptuous to think you can 
do nothing as to think you can do everything. 
Parties Brooks. 


Books are the ever-burning lamps of accumu- 
lated wisdom. G. W. Curtis. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WHEN young people do something for them- 
selves, there is sure to be great gains. The Editor 
is always delighted to hear of debating societies, 
reading circles, good-will bands, Lend a Hand 
Clubs, Sphinx Clubs, Sunshine Clubs, and the 
like, started and maintained by boys and girls, or 
by young men and young women. : 

Every Other Sunday tries to fill the part of a 
“stirrer-up ”; that is, we try to make our young 
readers think for themselves. A successful Sun- 
day-School teacher aims for the same object. Be 
yourself and not an echo. Look with your own 
eyes. These are mottoes for young people. 

But we have a particular case in mind. Here is 
a bright letter from Alabama, which the Editor 
was right glad to receive, and which he prints 
here with equal pleasure. Perhaps the story of 
“The Brightside Club” will stir others to do 
something as good, even if different. 


RoBINSON SPRINGS, ALA., 
April 21, 1901. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—F¥or the benefit of the 
many girls and boys who read the Hvery Other 
Sunday, let me tell you of the library club we 
have formed here. 

We were for some time puzzled as to what to 
call our club; but, as several of us were interested 
in Mrs. M. P. W. Smith’s book, “Jolly Good 
Times To-day,” in which some little girls and boys 
form a club and call it the ‘“ Brightside Club,” 
we decided to call ours by the same name. 

Our first object was to get up alibrary. There- 
fore, in order to get some books, we charged as 
invitation fee a nice, well-bound book. In that 
way we collected quite a number. The grown 
people were also much interested, and gave us 
quite a number of books. One lady gave us a 
cabinet to keep them in; and Mrs. Smith herself, 
to whom I wrote of our project, sent us two of 
her beautiful stories. 

Now I will tell you of our meetings. We de- 
cided to have them bi-weekly, as we lived so far 
apart that it would be almost impossible to have 
them oftener. We would ask one of the children 
who could recite well to give us a recitation at the 
next meeting; another, who could play well, to 
play a piece; some to prepare papers on histor- 
ical subjects, etc. Then we would play games, and 
thus the evening would pass off delightfully. 

Hoping you will publish this, as I would like 
the girls and boys of the Hvery Other Sunday to 
know of our club, and go and do ‘likewise, I 
remain Your friend, 

Priscitta C. Goopwyn. 


Why is not Flower Sunday one of the happiest 
celebration days in the Sunday-School year? We 
believe it to be a bright source of inspiration for 
all. Children, flowers, music, sunshine, christen- 
ings, with nature smiling,— what more joyous for 
the church? Be sure to observe Flower Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Dear Editor,—I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. I go to Sunday School in New 
York. I have guessed the answer to one riddle. 
The Enigma XVI. is not the answer ‘“‘ Every Other 
Sunday’’? Icollect monagrams. If any reader would 
like some, I would send them to him. I think the 
story ‘‘ What Easter brought Rosalie’’ is very nice. 
Hoping this letter is not too long, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
GERTRUDE HELEN SCHIRMER, 


WATERVILLE. 
Dear Editor,—1 like your paper, Every Other 
Sunday, and am always glad when it comes. I study 
the puzzles. Our Unitarian Sunday School had an 
Easter concert. We spoke pieces, and had Easter 
music. We marched on the stage to our seats after 
each one had a plant in bloom given to them. Mine 

was a Siticus, covered with yellow blossoms. 
Yours truly, 
D. HrmpErR Boms. 


Lincoun, Nes. 
Dear Editor,—I receive the Every Other Sunday at 
the church I attend, and think it is very nice, as much 
as I have seen of it; but, not having been here long, 
I have not seen much of it. I think I will try and 
answer some’ of this week’s puzzles, and also send 
some Twisted Animals. Hoping they will be ac- 

ceptable, I remain, Yours sincerely, 
FLORENCE J. Comstock. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 6, 10, 12, 8, 4, is used in speaking. 

My 1, 2, 7, 3, 9, is the opposite of noisy. 

My 8, 10, 11, 5, is a kind of grain. ; 

My 8, 13, 9, is a small animal. 

My whole is a noted person who died recently. 
Sypnry TAYLor. . 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 2, 4, 5, 6, is the opposite of gayness. 
My 12, 14, 15, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, is something a bird makes. 
My 7, 18, is a conjunction or adverb. 
My 10, 11, is a preposition. 
My 16, 18, 9, is a kind of kettle. 
My 1, 7, 12, 13, 1, 2, is a girl’s name. 
My 18, 14, 15, 8, is a noun or the opposite of abroad. 
My 17, 18, 19, is the opposite of daughter. 
My whole is a celebrated author. 
MaBeEL ARDRA SOULE. 


DicTIONARY GIRLS. 


. A disagreeable girl. 
. A sweet girl. 

. A very pleasant girl. 
. A smooth girl. 

A clear case of girl. 
. A geometrical girl. 


Sorwnwr 


Selected. 


_ (The answers are words defined by the adjectives in 
the sentences, and capable of being divided into girl’s 
names.) 


CHARADE XX. 


My first denotes a company, 
My second shuns a company, 
My third calls a company, 
My whole amuses a company. 


CONUNDRUMS XXIII. AND XXIV. 
Why are pianos noble characters ? 
What ’bus has found room for the greatest number 
of people ? 


Answers have been received from Philip Wilson 
Heath and George Bath to puzzles in preceding num- 
bers of Every Other Sunday. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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